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schooldays, his feeling for poetry was delicate
and true. His devotion to Homer did not
prevent him from writing charmingly of both
Edgar Poe and Gerard de Nerval at a time
when it was less common to praise these poets
than it is now, and what he admired he took
a good deal of trouble to bring to the notice of
others. His reception of the Songs of Child-
hood was extraordinarily kind: the typescript
with his pencilled notes and comments on the
individual poems still exists to prove it.

It must have been a singularly pleasant task,
the first reading of that manuscript. To-day
the work of Mr. de la Mare is famous; his
outlook, his world, his choice of subject, his
manner, are familiar to us; but I can myself
remember when this was not so: I can re-
member a winter afternoon many years ago,
in the University Library at Cambridge, when
I was prowling round the shelves upstairs and
took down by the merest chance a thin pale-
blue volume called Songs oj Childhood, by
Walter Ramal. I had never heard of Walter
Ramal, and the book opened at this poem:

'Sailorman, I'll give to you
My bright silver penny,
If out to sea you'll sail me
And my dear sister Jenny.'
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